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Fire Losses—A New High 


OME SAY THE KEY to all prob- 
lems in the fire insurance busi- 
ness lies in the study of fire losses, 
and if you are to understand all the 
implications of your business you’ve 
got to know the loss picture. 
What has been happening to 
losses? Last year, the nation’s de- 
struction by fire, as estimated by 
the National Board, reached the 
all-time record high of $731,405,- 
000, more than twice what it was 
dollar-wise before World War II. 
The author—Mr. Vincent is general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He has been associated with the or- 
ganization since 1929 when he joined its 
engineering staff in Chicago. Prior to as- 
suming his present post, Mr. Vincent served 
as secretary and assistant to the general 
manager of the Board. He attended Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Conn. and 


was graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point in 1928. 





By LEWIS A. VINCENT 





If we are to call any fire involving 
a million dollars or more a “con- 
flagration,” this is the equivalent of 
two conflagrations a day, day in 
and day out, throughout the year. 
If we were to assume that this huge 
fire loss were entirely confined to 
the burning of $7,000 dwellings, 
and if all these dwellings were 
placed on 60 foot lots side by side 
along a single street, we would find 
that this street would stretch all the 
way from Portland, Maine, to 
Seattle, Washington, and from 
Seattle to San Diego, and from San 
Diego to Jacksonville, Florida, and 
on down to Miami, a distance of 
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Fire Losses 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Ee $314,849 
880,235 
423,538 
455,329 
561,487 


$692,635 
711,114 
667,536 
688,460 
731,405 





more than 8,000 miles! 

Each year the losses, as meas- 
ured in dollars, get a little higher, 
as the attached fire loss table shows. 
Many factors are involved in caus- 
ing these increases, in spite of the 
progress that has been made in 
controlling fire during past years. 
Yet we can safely say that if it were 
not for the better fire departments 
and water supplies in this coun- 
try, the trained manpower, the 
more efficient equipment, the in- 
creased amount of research and 
the increasing numbers of organi- 
zations and citizens working in be- 
half of fire prevention, the losses 
from fire would really be much 
higher than they are now. 


Costs Up 

Let’s see why. Building construc- 
tion costs have gone up more than 
100 percent since 1939. Many of 
you are painfully aware of the 
steady and continuing increased 
cost of building maintenance and 
repairs. Similar increases have taken 
place in other items, such as com- 
modities, metals, furniture and 
equipment of all kinds. It follows, 
of course, that during a period of 


inflation as prices rise so do the loss 
payments of fire insurance com- 
panies. It is interesting to observe 
that the rise in fire losses has 
roughly paralleled the rising trend 
in building and contents values. 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH 


Another factor of overwhelming 
importance is the tremendous 
growth of the country. The property 
at risk in this nation is constantly 
increasing. Since the end of World 
War II, we've built nearly ten bil- 
lion dollars worth of new homes. 
Our factories and commercial 
buildings have been increasing at a 
rate of eight billion dollars a year. 
In the past year alone, our whole- 
sale, retail and manufacturing in- 
ventories have increased by an es- 
timated $9.35 billions. 

Our population has increased 
from 131 million in 1940 to nearly 
154 million in 1951. Where there 
are more people, there are more 
fires. New York City with seven 
million people, has 44,000 fires a 
year. Magnolia, Arkansas, with 
6,000 people, has 35 fires. 

Thus we have four factors, the 
cheapening of the dollar, the in- 
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creased amount of property at risk, 
the growing population and the in- 
creased number of fires, which can 
have a direct effect on the nation’s 
fire losses. In a sense, these effects 
are measurable because a study of 
a small group of fires will show 
how each of these factors operates 
to increase the fire loss. But there 
is one other factor to be consid- 
ered, whose effect can only be sur- 
mised, yet we cannot under any 
circumstances ignore it. I mean the 
increase in new hazards. 

We are living in a dangerous 
age, potentially. While we have 


eliminated scores of hazards in 


most of our buildings during the 
past fifty years—the tallow candle, 
the kerosene lamp, the frame busi- 
ness building, the wood shingle 


roof—two new ones have sprung up 
to replace them. We are making, 
transporting, using and_ storing 
larger quantities of dangerous, 
combustible, flammable and _ ex- 
plosive materials than ever before 
in history. This is the age of chem- 
icals, oils and gases, most of which 
burn like fury. We use them every- 
where and carry them everywhere. 
Even in remote villages or quiet 
suburbs, where danger seems re- 
mote, they are apt to fall in air- 
craft from the sky, spill from 
tank trucks on the highways or 
erupt from pipelines from under 
the earth. Yet all these materials 
are essential and necessary to the 
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convenience of modern living, the 
growth of the nation and its de- 
fense. We cannot do without them. 
Yet while we are learning to con- 
trol and handle them we suffer 
from many severe fires because of 
them. 

And that isn’t all. Our industrial 
plants and research laboratories are 
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constantly developing new manu- 
facturing processes that frequently 
involve -new fire hazards. Some- 
times the hazard doesn’t turn up 
until the process is in full produc- 
tion. Our builders devise structures 
of unusual size or area, some with 
few if any windows, and in these 
structures fires are exceedingly 
hard to detect and to fight. Con- 
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gestion in warehouses, and storage 
places leads to further increases in 
hazards. 

Many industrial and commer- 
cial centers of great size are being 
built in rural or suburban areas 
where fire protection and water 
supplies were designed to cope 
only with residential fires. As a re- 
sult, a million dollar fire in a small 
community of five or six thousand 
persons is no longer unusual. 


FirE PREVENTION 


When we consider all these 
things—the increased values, the 
property at risk, the number of 
people and the number of fires—I 
think the fact that the fire loss in- 
crease was held to a mere six per- 
cent last year shows the real effect 
of fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion measures. 

The importance of fire preven- 
tion in your community and in 
every community cannot be over- 
stressed. That this loss has been 
held within bounds is a tribute to 
the nation’s firemen, paid and vol- 
unteer, who are employing the 
modern principles of fire fighting 
and using every modern device 
and technique and are following 
systematic inspection programs. It 
is a tribute also to the prevention 
work of the stock fire insurance 
business—the surveys of fire fight- 
ing facilities by National Board 
and rating bureaus, the promotion 
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of better building codes and fire 
prevention ordinances, the research 
and inspection of our engineers 
and the vast educational work of 
companies, their fieldmen and local 
agents. 

This holding of the fire losses to 
a modest increase in spite of great 
pressures tending to increase them 
shows the need for continued re- 
search, continued testing of new 
products and processes and contin- 
ued effort against fire on every 
front. 

This line against the factors 
tending to increase fire losses can 
be held only by unrelaxed efforts in 
fire prevention. If we slow down 
to pat ourselves on the back for the 
victories won so far, we may suffer 
disaster. This is no idle or merely 
exhortatory statement. We have 
been able to hold the cost of in- 
surance down largely through our 
ability to hold losses down to rea- 
sonable limits. 

If losses were to get away from 
us, there is no doubt but what the 
cost of insurance to the buyer 
would have to go up. That result is 
not desirable. Nearly all our efforts 
in fire prevention are aimed at 
holding down the cost of insurance 
to the buyer, yet in the last analysis, 
it should be pointed out that it is 
the buyer himself, as a large and 
vast group, who ultimately deter- 
mines the cost of insurance by his 
own care and caution in helping 
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The age of chemicals, oils and gasses 


prevent fires. His losses in various 
classes of occupancies are the ulti- 
mate determining factors. 

Fire prevention is more than a 
means of reducing the losses of our 
insureds and our companies. It is 
a means of safeguarding the Amer- 
ican community and permitting our 
people to realize the progress that 
is the mainstay of our civilization. 

You, then, as agents and produc- 


ers have enormous stake in fire 
safety. You have responsibility, too, 
because you are in the front lines, 
so to speak. To be effective, fire 
prevention must operate on a com- 
munity level where it reaches the 
men, women and children who can 
do the most with it. You are in the 
front lines because you have con- 
tacts through your civic clubs, 
schools, churches and _ business 
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men and insureds, which reach 
into every part of the community. 

You have a responsibility, too, 
because of your special knowledge 
of fire protection, and your access 
to information and the tools of an 
educational campaign. Your field- 
men are at your disposal in helping 
promote fire safety in your com- 
munity. Your inspection bureau en- 
gineers and National Board engi- 
neers can help you if your problem 
is a municipal one or if it concerns 
the public welfare. 


Repuce ToL. 


While the combined fire preven- 
tion efforts of our business and our 
friends in the fire departments and 
in national and civic groups show 
that progress is being made in 
holding fire losses within limits, we 
still face a great challenge in the 
large numbers of deaths and in- 
juries caused by fire. The latest re- 
port of the Committee on Fire 
Casualty Statistics of the NFPA 
states that there were 12,518 fa- 
talities attributable to fire in the 
United States and Canada in 1951. 
No estimates of the number of non- 
fatal injuries are available, but we 
know from experience that fre- 
quently fires which kill only one 
person may injure a score or more 
persons including firemen. 

We in the fire insurance business 
must accept responsibility for try- 
ing to reduce this toll. We have 
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the trained men and experience to 
devote to this task, and we have 
always given freely of our time and 
ability where the question of sav- 
ing lives is involved. During the 
past three years, the stock fire in- 
surance business has provided in- 
spection services to every hospital 
in the land in an effort to prevent 
future hospital disasters. This work 
has been done largely by your field- 
men and inspection bureau engi- 
neers. You have seen the results 
that this inspection has brought to 
the public. There are many such 
jobs to be done, but many of them 
can best be done on a local level 
through your own local fire safety 
committees, fire departments and 
civic groups. We hope you will or- 
ganize or join local fire safety 
movements, and give them the 
benefit of your knowledge and en- 
thusiasm. 

The stock fire insurance com- 
panies, individually and through 
the National Board, can offer much 
to help your local organizations. 
We provide literature and posters 
for local Fire Prevention Week and 
Spring Clean-Up Week campaigns. 
We provide a library of free fire 
prevention films which can be or- 
dered directly from us or through 
the field clubs and state fire pre- 
vention associations. The field clubs 
can provide speakers for civic 
clubs, schools and churches. The 
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National Board has technical bul- 
letins, codes and standards for the 
use of fire departments, and mu- 
nicipal officials. For your own use, 
we provide mats and fact sheets for 
your advertising as well as radio 
spot announcements for those of 
you who use radio as an advertis- 
ing medium. There is a good deal 
more material available that your 
field man can tell you about. 
Through these local campaigns, 
reaching all segments of communi- 
ties throughout the nation, we hope 
we can continue to exercise effec- 
tive control over fire losses. Al- 
though this loss picture with fire 
destruction at its highest dollar 
level in history may look discourag- 
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ing to some of us, there is no doubt 
that the results would have been 
disastrous without the intensive fire 
prevention work done by the fire 
departments, schools, civic organi- 
zations and our business. But much 
has to be done if we are to con- 
tinue to save lives, prevent injuries 
and cope with the increased haz- 
ards of our modern age. We as fire 
insurance men, schooled in the 
practice of safety and precaution, 
are in an enviable position to ren- 
der great services to our communi- 
ties and the nation. We should 
play leading roles in every worth- 
while local effort to conserve the 
resources, both human and mate- 
rial, of our country. 
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¢ A market that is still 90 per- 
cent untouched is a real mar- 
ket indeed. But the fact is 
that very few of the country’s 
business enterprises have yet 
been sold dishonesty insur- 
ance in any form. The time is 
now 


Blanket Bonds for Business 


BoT“= BONDS for the com- 
mercial field first made their 
appearance in 1926. They were 
received enthusiastically by pro- 
ducers who were quick to recog- 
nize the benefits to be derived by 
clients from the broadened cov- 


erage. Nevertheless, sales were 


limited, primarily because their use 


was restricted to large organiza- 
tions, comparatively speaking, and 
the insuring public had been edu- 
cated neither as to the need for 
nor value of the coverage. 
During the interim which has 
elapsed, reams of copy have been 
written on this general subject. 
Changes in these bonds in recent 
years have stimulated employer 
receptiveness, but too many agents 
are still unaware that the sale of 
this coverage renders not only a 
The author—Mr. Foster has been connected 
with the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company since 1926, and is now assistant 
superintendent of the fidelity department. 
In 1934, he was made supervising under- 
writer of mercantile blanket bonds, a posi- 


tion he still holds. He was educated at 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia. 





By GEORGE E. FOSTER 





real service to their clients but at 
the same time puts dollars in their 
own pockets. 

If any credence may be placed 
in statistics resulting from a recent 
spot-check, the available market 
is a very broad one. According to 
that survey, it is estimated that less 
than 10 percent of all commercial 
enterprises carry dishonesty insur- 
ance in any form. This fact is sig- 
nificant and presents a real chal- 
lenge to producers to sell in an 
undeveloped field. The time was 
never more opportune. It is com- 
mon knowledge that dishonesty 
losses are subject to increase during 
an inflationary period. Rising prices 
cause many people not only to live 
up to their fixed incomes but often 
beyond them. Percentage-wise, 
therefore, a certain number of 
trusted employees will resort to dis- 
honest acts to maintain a custom- 
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ary scale of living. It we assume 
that no organization is immune to 
dishonesty losses, what small or 
large employer can afford to be 
without this coverage which safe- 
guards his liquid assets, the life 
blood of any going business? 

Any discussion of commercial 
blanket bonds necessarily involves 
consideration of the fidelity bond 
field in general, and before one can 
explain to an émployer what form 
of coverage best meets his needs, 
it is necessary that he be convinced 
of the practicality of carrying dis- 
honesty insurance. He may offer 
many reasons, which seem to him 
valid ones, why dishonesty insur- 
ance is unnecessary. These might 
include the arguments that: 

1. The majority of his employees 
have been with him over a long 
period and he has implicit faith 
in their honesty. 

2. He has a very reliable and 
up-to-date accounting system. 

8. Cash on hand is limited, mak- 
ing him relatively safe from large 
losses. 

4. Employees’ activities are 
closely supervised by competent, 
experienced and trusted help. 


The producer’s first task is to 
overcome this sales resistance by 
pointing out that: 

1. The records of dishon- 
esty cases show that most em- 
bezzlements are committed by 


trusted employees because the 
trusted person usually has easy 
access to an employer’s money. 
Furthermore, a good past rec- 
ord is no guarantee of future 
conduct as changing circum- 
stances often alter human be- 
havior. When incomes do not 
keep pace with living costs, 
people frequently steal to 
make up the deficit. 

2. Accounting systems are 
very worthwhile, but they 
can be and are being beaten 
every day. Even the highly 
developed systems of banks 
are evaded by the defaulting 
employee. Not even _ inde- 
pendent audits always reveal 
defalcation until a substantial 
loss has occurred. The weak- 
ness of accounting safeguards 
is that their operation is usual- 
ly dependent on the very peo- 
ple they are designed to check. 

8. Accessibility to large 
sums is not necessary to tempt 
employees to dishonesty. Most 
embezzlers repeat a series of 
small thefts over a consider- 
able period of time until the 
total loss is so great that it 
can no longer be concealed. 
Merchandise thefts are another 
source of loss where accessi- 
bility to cash plays no part. 

4. Supervision can seldom 
be close enough to stop a de- 
termined person from dishon- 
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esty. In small concerns most 
of the personnel have access 
to funds and records making 
theft and concealment easier. 
In large organizations close 
supervision is more difficult 
and the complicated account- 
ing systems are more readily 
manipulated. The purportedly 
reliable supervisory employee 
may be in collusion with an- 
other, may even have been 
the one to see the possibilities 
of effecting an embezzlement 
with the power to indefinitely 
conceal it by virtue of his 
supervisory capacity. Super- 
vision may uncover losses that 
have occurred — preventing 
them is another story. 

Having once established the 
need for some form of dishonesty 
insurance, the next points to con- 
sider are the benefits to be de- 
rived from such insurance against 
dishonesty, namely: 

1. Indemnification from loss of 
assets through dishonest acts of 
employees. 

2. Elimination of trouble and 
embarrassment of dealing with 
suspected or guilty employees. 

3. Discouragement of tempted 
employees from committing dis- 
honest acts for the knowledge of 
being under bond has proved to be 
a restraining influence. 

4. Investigation service helps 


BLANKET BONDS FOR BUSINESS ll 


build quality in personnel and re- 
duces turnover. 

5. Improvement of position from 
a credit rating standpoint. 

6. Elimination of managerial re- 
sponsibility for loss which could 
otherwise cripple or bankrupt the 
business, 

The terms and conditions of the 


George E. Foster 


primary commercial blanket bond 
(Insuring Agreement I, CDDD 
Policy, Form A) and the blanket 
position bond (Insuring Agree- 
ment I, CDDD Policy, Form B) 
are quite generally understood to- 
day. A brief resume, therefore, of 
the application of these forms is all 
that will be attempted herein. In 
the interest of simplicity, whenever 
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referred to collectively, the term 
blanket bonds will be used. 

Blanket bonds may be issued to 
all classes of employers other than 
those eligible for bankers’ or 
brokers’ blanket bonds, or for or in 
behalf of any Federal or public of- 
ficial. These bond forms are much 
alike in their general provisions. 
They differ chiefly in the manner 
in which the coverage applies and 
in cost. 


Bonp Forms 


The primary commercial blanket 
bond covers up to its full amount 
on each employee individually, as 
well as on all employees considered 
together—that is, the maximum to- 
tal amount payable by the bonding 


company in connection with any 
single loss is the face amount of the 
bond, whether due to one or more 
employees. 

The blanket position bond covers 
up to its full amount on each em- 
ployee individually, but the aggre- 
gate coverage is the amount of the 
bond multiplied by the number of 
employees. In the event of loss due 
to a group of employees, therefore, 
it is possible to recover the amount 
of the bond multiplied by the num- 
ber of employees involved pro- 
vided the employer can identify 
the defaulting employees; other- 
wise, the face amount of the bond 
represents the maximum recovery 
possible. 
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For simplification, the following 
information may be considered ap- 
plicable to both types of blanket 
bonds. 


BonpD PROFILE 


What a blanket bond is? A blanket 
bond provides an employer with 
protection against the financial 
losses he may sustain through 
fraudulent or dishonest acts com- 
mitted by any of his employees, 
whether acting independently o 
working in collusion with other em- 
ployees or outside persons. 

What a blanket bond covers? A 
blanket bond will make good up to 
its limit, losses of money, merchan- 
dise or other property, real or per- 
sonal, belonging to the employer or 
in which he has a pecuniary inter- 
est or which he may be holding in 
any capacity, when such a loss is 
due to the dishonesty of one or 
more employees. 

Whom a blanket bond covers? All 
regular employees are covered as 
long as the employer governs the 
performance of their duties at all 
times. Not covered are directors 
who are not officers (if the employ- 
er is a corporation), brokers, factors, 
contractors or other agents or rep- 
resentatives of similar character. 

Where a blanket bond covers? A 
blanket bond covers employees lo- 
cated in the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the 
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Eliminate the risk of a wrong guess in . 


Virgin Islands, Canada (or else- 
where for a limited period). 
Computing premiums for blan- 
ket bonds no longer presents any 
difficulties to brokers and agents. 
The bond rate manual has been 
simplified and clarified. Premium 
rates are based on employee classi- 
fications designed to lay the heavier 
charges on those of greater respon- 
sibility having access to company 


. . employees 


assets, and lesser or no charges 
against those whose duties are 
minor, or largely manual. These 
differentiations appear under the 
classification of employees known 
as “A”, “B” and “C”. Information 
as to classification and rates may 
be found in section F (canary col- 
ored pages) of the bond manual. 
If paid in advance, the premium 
for three years is two and one-half 
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times the annual premium. If paid 
in yearly installments, 5 percent is 
added to the three year advance 
premium, and the installments are 
payable on the basis of 50 percent, 
30 percent and 20 percent of that 
amount. 

There are various fidelity bond 
forms which are particularly suited 
to certain situations, but important 
advantages are offered by blanket 
bonds to most business organiza- 
tions. 


BROADEST PROTECTION 


Blanket bonds by providing cov- 
erage on all employees give the 
broadest and most modern protec- 
tion available against dishonesty 
losses. They eliminate the risk of a 
wrong guess in the selection of 
employees to be bonded and possi- 
ble failure to cover the very em- 
ployee who may cause a loss. The 
danger of under-insurance or no 
insurance on specific employees is 
overcome because the full amount 
of the bond applies against any 
loss, irrespective of the employee 
involved. In other words, protec- 
tion is always available where the 
need actually exists. Unfavorable 
reactions on the part of the person- 
nel are avoided because blanket 
bonds cover all alike without dis- 
crimination. 

New exposures to dishonesty 
losses constantly develop in every 
progressive concern through 
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changes in business volume, or- 
ganizational setup and personnel. 
Blanket bonds by their broad and 
elastic provisions automatically cov- 
er most changes of this sort. It is a 
producer’s obligation to recom- 
mend an amount of blanket bond 
which will be adequate as well as 
to periodically re-assess the cus- 
tomer’s need, recommending an in- 
crease where the factors warrant it. 

Frequently a dishonesty loss will 
be uncovered where it is difficult 
to attach responsibility to any 
given employee. In order to collect 
such a loss under an individual or 
schedule bond, it is necessary to 
prove that it has been caused by 
the specific employee or occupant 
of a bonded position named in the 
bond. Blanket bonds, however, af- 
ford coverage even though the 
identity of the guilty employee is 
unknown provided the employer 
is able to present reasonable proof 
that the loss was due to the dis- 
honest act of one or more em- 
ployees. Extreme care, however, 
should be exercised that one does 
not draw from this the inference 
that blanket bonds cover unex- 
plainable stock shortage losses. In- 
ventory shortages require conclu- 
sive proof which in some quarters 
has been interpreted to mean clear 
and convincing evidence with re- 
spect to each and every item 
claimed. 

Blanket bonds save work and 
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office expense by eliminating record 
keeping and clerical detail as addi- 
tions and deductions in midterm 
are taken care of automatically 
without notice to the surety and 
without premium adjustment. 

Blanket bonds are written for a 
term of indefinite duration and 
may be continued from year to 
year upon payment of renewal 
charge which is based on the classi- 
fication of the personnel as of the 
anniversary date. 


REDUCED Costs 


It is remarkable to note that in 
an inflationary period such as we 
are going through when commodi- 
ties, some even of inferior or sub- 
stitute quality, are being offered at 


increased prices, blanket bonds 
have not only been broadened but 
at the same time the unit costs 
have been substantially reduced. 
Since 1936 rates thereon have been 
reduced over 50 percent. 

As already implied, the first 
blanket bonds were somewhat lim- 
ited in scope and form, but through 
the studied efforts of fidelity bond 
underwriters over a period of years 
constructive changes have evolved. 
It may be said that the cloth may 
now be cut to fit almost any pat- 
tern. Without going into detail the 
following may be considered illus- 
trative: 

1. Various combinations of pri- 
mary and excess blanket coverage 
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are available to afford maximum 
protection at least cost. 

2. Excess coverage may be writ- 
ten to apply to occupants in key 
positions. 

3. Various employees such as 
outside salesmen of any line of 
business may be excluded as a 
class. 

4. Various employees of speci- 
fied lines of business such as yard 
employees of lumber companies 
may be excluded as a class. 

5. Deductibles may be used un- 
der certain conditions. 

6. Bonds may be extended to 
cover foreign employees. 

7. In certain situations, bonds 
may be extended to cover persons 
who are not bona fide employees. 

One of the questions most fre- 
quently asked is, “How do you know 
whether to recommend a commer- 
cial blanket bond or a blanket posi- 
tion bond?” It is impossible to an- 
swer this question categorically. 
The decision is usually dependent 
upon two factors: (1) The relative 
cost of the two forms, and, (2) 
The employer’s estimate of his 
maximum exposure on one or more 
employees. The ultimate objective 
is to provide adequate protection 
at a minimum of cost. 

There is no substitute for insur- 
ance in providing protection to em- 
ployers against theft by employees, 
and blanket bonds are today’s out- 
standing “buy” in the field of 
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dishonesty insurance. The coverage 
is of vital importance to every busi- 
ness owner. The market is increas- 
ing in direct proportion to the na- 
tional growth in business and the 
number of persons employed. If a 
producer will seek blanket bond 
business with the same aggressive- 








ness and interest given to the ac- 
quisition of other insurance lines, 
he will find it comes almost as 
easily as any, with greater com- 
parative reward. Once obtained, this 
class of business stays with him 
longer and demands less effort on 
his part. 


“I’m not asking for steak—just a new hat!” 





MABE TIES 


s REY 


e It's always easy to tell the 
other fellow what to do—cer- 
tainly a lot easier than it is to 
do it. But here is a man who 
has done what he is felling 
others to do, and he can’t be 
laughed off 


Selling the Account 


Os UPON A TIME, in the small 
town of Whopperville, in the 
state of Missouri, there was a man 
named John C. Coverage, who was 
owner, president and general man- 
ager of the Coverage Carriage 
Manufacturing Company. This firm 
manufactured doll buggies and did 
it in a big way. They shipped doll 
buggies all over the United States 
and even shipped many hundreds 
abroad each year. It was a very 
successful operation managed by a 
very successful man. 

But wait! This story isn’t all one 
of blue skies. There is one glaring 
flaw about Mr. Coverage and his 
business. Let’s look at the general 
insurance program of the carriage 
company. First of all, who is the 
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insurance agent handling the Cov- 
erage carriage line? Who? Why, 
there’s Bill Jones, Len Winner, Art 
Haskens, Joe Dunner and Dick 
Bold is in there with a few fire 
policies. Oh yes, and that new 
agent, Phil Phillips, has some of 
that business too. 

Now that we have an idea of the 
agencies represented, let’s see what 
the insurance program looks like. 
Since no agency is responsible for 
coordination of the overall program, 
we should encounter some interest- 
ing facts. Here is a manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ liability policy for 
$25/50,000 bodily injury limits. 
There is no property damage, no 
products’ liability and no contrac- 
tual liability. Next comes a sepa- 
rate policy providing elevator lia- 
bility for $10/20,000 bodily injury 
limits and $1/10,000 property dam- 
age liability. 
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Average survey time in hours 46 42.5 40 37 





Then there is a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy written by the 
company providing the manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ liability. 
And we notice that the compensa- 
tion policy carries a 38% debit on 
the rate! This doll buggy business 
certainly must be hazardous! There 
doesn’t seem to be a 3-D policy or 
a blanket bond, but we do find an 
interior robbery and messenger rob- 
bery policy. Here is a separate safe 
burglary policy. All seem to be in 
order, but we do suspect that this 
good-sized concern needs more 
than $1,000 robbery and messenger 
coverage. 

Ah, here are the fire policies. 
Now let’s see, here are 14 policies 
covering the building. They range 
in amounts from $2,000 to $80,000. 
And some carry the 80% co-insur- 
ance clause while the others seem 
to be written with the 90% clause 
attached. That doesn’t seem to be 
very consistent. 

Now we come to the contents 
fire coverage. There are: 

(1) A reporting form fire pol- 

icy for $200,000. 

(2) Eight specific fire policies 
ranging in amounts from 
$5,000 to $60,000. (One 
of these policies seems to 


have the 80% co-insurance 
clause attached, and two 
of the policies cover fire 
only. ) 

(3) Five policies covering fur- 
niture and fixtures for a 
total amount of $80,000. 


We also find a boiler policy, a 
valuable papers policy, a business 
interruption policy, and _ several 
other miscellaneous forms of in- 
surance, including a marine policy 
covering the shipment of doll bug- 
gies throughout the world. Does 
this insurance program look sound, 
well-planned and properly super- 
vised? Of course it doesn’t. But 
since Mr. John C. Coverage per- 
sonally places all insurance and 
wants to pass the business around 
to all legitimate agencies in Whop- 
perville, he hasn’t seen fit to make 
one agent responsible for coordi- 
nating the entire picture. And what 
will happen when he has a bad fire 
or an explosion and his plant goes 
up in smoke? Or what happens 
when his plant has an explosion 
and wrecks the Whopperville Feed 
Mill located on the next block? 
Where does Mr. Coverage look for 
coordinated action? 


I used this hypothetical example 
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to illustrate the point that busi- 
nesses in the United States buy 
their insurance in a hit or miss 
fashion. Now, how can the agent 
help his client to rid himself of this 
confusion? The solution is very 
simple. It is account selling. 


This is what I have found to be 
true. No other method works more 
successfully. No other method is 
more efficient. No other method is 
so profitable. No other method can 
better serve the insurance-buying 
public. No other method is more 
modern and streamlined in form. 

However, many agents, who feel 
that they are already overburdened 
with details or are having difficulty 
acquiring help, are reluctant to go 
into account selling. I believe they 
cannot afford not to go into it. For 
there is no surer way to make 
money and build a successful insur- 
ange agency than by account sell- 
ing. Let me support my argument 
with a few vital statistics from my 
own agency. (See table.) 

Using the table as a guide, we 
see that in the past four years the 
time consumed in actual working 
hours has decreased, while the 
premuim income has substantially 
increased. The trick is practice, 
practice and still more practice. My 
hope for 1952 is 72 surveys com- 
pleted at a 30-hour average time 
spent on each, with a $600 aver- 


age-premium per survey. This will 
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result in some $43,200 in new pre- 
miums for our efforts and further 
enhance our chance for continued 
success. 

The methods of account selling 
are many and varied, and no doubt 
my method has many drawbacks. 
The only cardinal rule is to de- 
velop a system, stick to it and be 
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flexible enough to make necessary 
revisions. 

Our system involves six simple 

steps: 

(1) The original interview 
with the survey prospect 
and the completion of the 
survey questionnaire. 
(These questionnaires are 
available from many of 
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the leading casualty com- 
panies or can be pur- 
chased from independent 
sources. ) 

List all of the policies 
currently carried by the 
prospect and take them 
back to your own office 
for complete analysis. 
Compile a list of expla- 
nations, criticisms and 
recommendations regard- 
ing the entire insurance 
program. 

Prepare visible binder 
cards showing vital infor- 
mation regarding each 


policy currently in force. 
Deliver the survey to the 
prospect, and present to 


him a detailed explana- 
tion of all points involved. 
Solicit all new coverages 
recommended. 


PROSPECT SELECTION 


A few of the short cuts we have 
developed might be helpful at this 
point. First of all, the selection of 
the prospect is quite important. We 
have divided our prospects into 
three broad categories: 

(1) Financial and Institutional. 

(2) Commercial. 

(3) Industrial. 

Among those qualifying in the 
first category are banks, insurance 
companies, loan companies and 
savings institutions, lodges, orphan- 
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ages and hospitals. 

Naturally, the second category 
contains the bulk of ordinary busi- 
nesses such as retail stores, equip- 
ment dealers, distributors, whole- 
sale institutions and the usual Main 
Street operations. The last category 
is most important, because here we 
find all forms of manufacturing 
plants, construction firms and large- 
scale operations involving sizeable 
payrolls and far-flung activities. 
This last category is a “sleeper” in 
one way, for many agents have a 
tendency to forget the potential of 
the heavy industries—such as steel 
plants, salvage operators, coal and 
iron dealers, and the like. 

After outlining our plans for each 
month, we further plan our work 
by the week in order to utilize to the 
best advantage each person’s time. 
We have one man in charge of the 
survey department and a secretary 
as his assistant. It is his responsi- 
bility to prepare each survey that 
is brought into the office by the 
other producers. The agent in 
charge of the survey department is 
likewise responsible for producing 
his fair share of completed survey 
questionnaires. Each survey is a 
joint effort of the agent who origi- 
nated the business and the survey 
department so that the agent deliv- 
ering the survey will be entirely 
conversant with the details of the 
completed product. 

Our present schedule is designed 
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The usual Main Street operations 


to allow the successful solicitation, 
completion and delivery of one sur- 
vey each week. With slight addi- 
tional effort we should be able to 
increase this schedule to two per 
week and still provide efficient 
service to our present clients. 

At this point, it might be useful 
to cite an example of how the sur- 
vey can develop from the most 
modest beginning. One fine July 


day in 1949, I was purchasing an 
extension cord for my basement 
workshop when the merchant asked 
me if I sold fur coat insurance. 
Naturally, I said “yes,” and we 
spent about twenty minutes dis- 
cussing the high points of the fur 
floater. The conversation resulted in 
a $7.95 premium. This was the be- 
ginning of a “beautiful” friendship. 
At the time I delivered the fur 
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floater, we discussed the survey for 
his business insurance. He indi- 
cated that his wife looked after this 
end of the business. Therefore, I 
proceeded to friend wife. It seems 
she had been in a constant state of 
confusion for over six years, but 
was too proud or maybe too embar- 
rassed to tell her husband. Anyway, 
we immediately completed a sur- 
vey questionnaire. I listed her ex- 
isting policies and returned to the 
office. One week later I delivered 
a survey composed principally of a 
recommendation for a major over- 
haul of the entire program. It was 
necessary that something be done 
and quick! 

My female prospect heard my 
story, and with a sigh of relief she 
said, “That is exactly the way we 
want our insurance program. Would 
you be willing to handle the entire 
matter for us?” I accepted and 
ended up with an account that 
totals $1900 each year in premiums. 
In the meantime, this lady has re- 
ferred several of her friends to our 
office for their general insurance 
problems, and we have picked up 
at least $500 in additional pre- 
miums. 


CoMPLETE EXPERT 


If one wishes to keep up with the 
present trend of the general insur- 
ance business, he must be an expert 
in the fields of fire, marine, casualty, 
bonds, accident and health, and 
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even corporate taxation. Not many 
men can claim the distinction of 
being specialists in all of the above 
fields, but with the continued use 
of surveys many an otherwise me- 
diocre agent soon becomes a top- 
notch insurance counsellor. You 
must admit that constant review of 
insurance contracts—finding errors, 
checking rates, analyzing coverage 
and recommending necessary 
changes—can only lead to more and 
useful knowledge of the subject at 


hand. 


A very good friend of mine has 
his own general insurance agency 
in a small town in one of the south- 
ern states. He has been in business 
now for five years and is enjoying 
a full life. He is active in commu- 
nity affairs, is a deacon of his 
church, supports all legitimate char- 
ities and still has time to operate a 
growing business. His last letter to 
me was a fitting testimonial for sur- 
vey selling. Let me quote a portion 
of this letter: 

“Life has been mighty good 
to me down here in the south- 
land. Virginia and the kids 
enjoy this place more every 
day and I personally feel like 
one of the charter members of 
the town. 


“My agency is still fairly 
small and I only employ two 
girls. Right now I'm casting 
about for another man to join 
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forces with me. Last year I 
wrote some $85,000 in pre- 
miums and should easily beat 
$100,000 this year. 

“Frankly, Chuck, I've dis- 
covered the best way to solve 
the problem of selling insur- 
ance is by using the survey. 
None of my competitors in this 
town are using it, so I’ve got 
quite a backlog of prospects 
built up right now. One of my 
office girls has turned out to 
be a crackerjack preparing sur- 
veys—picked it up in no time. 
She’s getting so good now that 
I have little or no excuse for 
staying in the office! Only wish 
I'd started using this method 
of selling three years ago in- 
stead of waiting until last 
spring.” 

That letter speaks for itself. No 
doubt one might raise the question 
about the expense of preparing a 
complete survey. In our agency we 
pay $2.50 for the visible binders, 
mounted in a black folder with 
loose leaf pages suitable for typing 
recommendations. Add to this cost 
another $3.00 which we spend for 
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our individual folders that we have 
designed, and you have a total of 
$5.50. Now, add to this figure the 
salary of one girl working approxi- 
mately 18 hours, and you have an 
additional $18.00 to $25.00 de 
pending on her rate of pay. Natu- 
rally, you should add to this item 
the time spent by the agent who is 
handling the account, and you have 
your total. Since the average sur- 
vey develops a premium of about 
$500, your expense factor is well 
justified and, as a matter of fact, 
the cost of acquisition is abnormally 
low in comparison with the normal 
method of soliciting and writing 
business. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize 
one very basic element of survey 
selling which, if not religiously 
practiced, will undo the results of 
all your other efforts. This element 
is “work”—hard work and lots of it! 
If the world ‘beats a path to your 
door for your better mouse trap, 
you'd better be making them good 
and fast. 

Quantity and quality is the key 
to success through survey selling. 

Ive tried it. I ought to know. 





® Boiler and machinery pre- 
mium volume is going up 
rapidly. This reflects the fact 
that more and more agents 
have become aware that it is 
a coverage just as important 
to small plants as it is to large 
factories. 


Getting Up Steam 


jen RECENT EVENTS have 
served to focus interest on the 
boiler and machinery line. The 
first was the announcement last 
fall of a standard provisions pro- 
gram. Although it brought forth 
many questions as to what effect it 
would have on the boiler and 
machinery business, actually the 
program neither made nor intend- 
ed to make any major change in 
coverage. Its purpose was rather 
to establish uniformity of language 
where there had been variations 
between companies and at the 
same time clarify some definitions. 
The new forms the companies have 
issued in accordance with the pro- 
gram have been generally well ac- 
cepted, according to all reports. 
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The second event that stirred 
interest was an increase in rates 
in most states effective February 1, 
1952, with the remaining states 
since then either having approved 
the rate revision with a later effec- 
tive date or being expected to do 
so shortly. Rates in this line of in- 
surance do not vary by states nor 
should they logically vary by geo- 
graphical or other similar divisions 
of the United States. The insur- 
ance protection afforded is _pri- 
marily for large losses from prop- 
erty damage and resultant loss of 
earnings. Accident frequency for 
such occurrences is relatively low 
and it follows that the losses would 
be too few in number and would 
produce too erratic a pattern to 
justify rating on other than a nation- 
wide basis. 

Not all boiler and machinery 
losses are large, but it is the ever- 
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constant. threat of a blowup—an 
accident that can happen to the 
small business as well as to the big 
manufacturing plant—that creates 
the need and demand for this form 
of protection. Last year the written 
premium volume for boiler and 
machinery insurance was about 
$54,000,000, or nearly three times 
what it was ten years ago. 


Sounp APPROACHES 


For a line of insurance which is 
showing such a healthy increase in 
volume, agents are naturally in- 
terested in knowing about sound 
approaches for securing their share 
of this business. Probably all who 
have had real experience in the 
boiler and machinery field will 
have their own ideas about how 
this can best be done, but most 
will agree that an important step 
is to base the sale on a study or 
survey of the prospect’s properties. 
This requires some experience but 
for an agent not familiar with the 
line the survey can be made by 
a trained company representative. 
Briefly, through a survey the pic- 
ture is developed for the agent to 
bring to the prospect’s attention his 
particular need for insurance— 
what would happen to his business 
if a boiler blew up, if a compressor 
broke down, if an important motor 
burned out or a pressure vessel ex- 
ploded. 

As ground work for a survey, it 


is well first to discuss the business 
with the prospective assured. This 
will bring out the fundamental 
facts about the client's business 
and set the stage for the develop- 
ment of the entire program, the 
goal being to offer proper coverage 
to protect the capital investment. 
When this has been done, a study 
of any existing insurance is in or- 
der. This knowledge together with 
a study of the exposures in the 
plant by a trained company repre- 
sentative will give a picture of the 
risk on which to base the recom- 
mendations for the insurance need- 
ed for adequate protection. 


CATASTROPHE Loss 


In making up the proposal the 


presence of equipment which could 
cause a catastrophe loss should be 
specially considered and_ stress 
should be laid on insuring main 
machines. The result aimed at 
should be a plan that fits the needs 
of the client’s own plant, and the 
presentation of it should be 
couched in the language of the 
man to whom the proposal is being 
submitted. Technical terms and 
lengthy policy clauses should be 
avoided. The important protection 
afforded by the policy and any 
necessary restrictions should be 
explained in a clear, concise way. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
prime objective of the survey is 
to offer the buyer coverage on 
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catastrophe objects and adequate 
protection for equipment neces- 
sary to production. Emphasis 
should also be given to the pos- 
sibility of loss to surrounding 
property. After all, the buyer wants 
to know what are the ways in 
which his equipment could suffer 
a large or crippling loss, and that 
is the aim to be kept in mind in 
presenting this picture. 

The importance of ‘surveys has 
greatly added significance from the 
standpoint of loss of plant earnings. 
The buyer is naturally interested 
in what may happen to interrupt 
his business, but he is also going 
to weight the cost of insurance 
against what he thinks his probable 
business interruption loss would be, 
against the probabilities of his 
having such a loss and against the 
cost of providing substitute means 
to avoid or reduce the loss should 
an accident occur. Some equip- 
ment is worthwhile insuring for use 
and occupancy and other equip- 
ment is not worth the price. Ex- 
posure in one plant is seldom the 
same as in another. The flexibility 
of use and occupancy rating under 
boiler and machinery insurance 
permits variations in buying to fit 
the requirements of the risk. Cor- 
respondingly, the rate is varied by 
the exposure selected to be insured. 

Nearly all businesses are pros- 
pects for use and occupancy cov- 
erage, but it is frequently more 
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difficult to put across the idea that 
it is worth the price than is the 
case when selling coverage of di- 
rect loss for property. The direct 
return the buyer sees coming in 
from the accident prevention serv- 
ice the company provides by means 
of inspections has a bearing on this, 
but he should be reminded that op- 
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erators make mistakes, even the 
best of them. Educational work, as 
a part of the company’s inspec- 
tion program, helps to prevent, but 
does not stop, failures from lapses 
of this kind. Automatic controls 
and safety devices serve a worth- 
while purpose and prevent many 
failures, yet underwriters find that 
their reliability is usually directly 
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proportional to the maintenance 
they receive, and maintenance in 
turn is dependent upon operating 
efficiency. 


Past EXPERIENCE 


By means of a survey the client’s 
business interruption loss exposure 
can be determined, and informa- 
tion can be gained on past ex- 
perience. There may not have been 
an accident of consequence in his 
plant but incidents may have oc- 
curred that under different circum- 
stances could have led to a costly 
business interruption. By using 


such an incident to point out what 
the loss might have been, the agent 
can often impress on the client the 
need for the protection being rec- 


ommended. 

Much about 
use and occupancy and its place in 
a sound insurance program. But 
there are some points that bear re- 
peating. Even under today’s high 
costs of repairs and replacements, 
it is not uncommon to find that 
the use and occupancy loss is 
many times greater than the prop- 
erty loss. Several factors contribute 
to this, such as lack of spare parts 
or of new or substitute equipment, 
delays in obtaining materials for 
repairs, inability of repairers and 
contractors to do the work because 
of insufficient help or other prior 
commitments. Continuing expense 
items consisting of such costs as 


has been written 
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salaries, taxes, depreciation and 
rents have also increased. Average 
daily use and occupancy values are 
consequently much higher than 
they ever have been before. 
Generally large manufacturers, 
those who might be classed as big 
business, carry use and occupancy 
insurance, and in many cases have 
done so for years on equipment 
which would cause a large loss if 
it failed. However, large is a rela- 
tive term, for what would be re- 
garded as a large financial drain by 
one company could be readily ab- 
sorbed by another. There is still 
a large field in the average or small 
business class to be sold on the 
need for this form of insurance. 
Many big businesses may actually 
have less need for this protection 
than a relatively small business 
concern which is dependent upon 
uninterrupted earnings for survival. 
Boiler and machinery use and 
occupancy insurance is not a new 
form of coverage. It has been 
written for many years. But not 
until the last ten years or so has 
it assumed a relatively important 
position in the boiler and machin- 
ery field. At present the companies 
as a whole derive about one-third 
of their boiler and machinery pre- 
mium volume from this source. 


Two PRINCIPLES 


There are various forms under 
which use and occupancy is being 
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The .. . threat of a blowup 


written but all are based on either 
one of two main principles. Some 
forms are so designed that the 
assured proves his loss in terms of 
profits and unearned continuing 
expenses. These are known as 
actual loss sustained forms. Others 
are based on the principle of pay- 
ment of so much per day for total 
prevention of business and a pro- 
portional part for partial preven- 


tion, these being called valued 
forms. The aim of both types is 
to place the buyer in the same fi- 
nancial position, insofar as concerns 
his earnings from his business, that 
he would have been in if his earn- 
ings had not been curtailed or 
stopped entirely by an accident. 
Agents have generally a better 
knowledge of an actual loss sus- 
tained form of coverage than they 
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do of the valued form. This prob- 
ably is because of their experience 
with fire and allied lines of insur- 
ance with which use of actual loss 
sustained forms is almost universal. 
Actual loss sustained forms for 
boiler and machinery insurance 
follow the fire forms in principle. 
although they do contain some 
variations. They may be written 
with or without a limitation in the 
amount payable per day. Agree- 
ment is made to pay for net profits 
and continuing expenses, other 
than ordinary payroll, which were 
not earned but would have been 
had the accident not occurred. 
Ordinary payroll may also be cov- 
ered, either by a separate endorse- 
ment or by including it along with 
fixed charges and expenses and 
insuring it on the same basis as 
those items are covered. 


VALUED ForM 


The valued form has been popu- 
lar for years with many buyers of 
boiler and machinery insurance. 
The demand for it is likely to con- 
tinue and agents are missing a 
good bet if they treat it as some- 
thing out-of-date and impractical. 
While criticism is occasionally 
heard about its “gambling” princi- 
ple, underwriters have not ob- 
served abuse of its application by 
buyers and they generally agree 
that it provides a fair and sound 
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basis for writing use and occupancy 
insurance. 

The value form has a daily in- 
demnity provision which may 
represent a per day average of the 
buyer’s fixed charges and expenses, 
net profits, ordinary payroll or 
only part of these amounts, de- 
pending upon what the buyer 
wants to insure. Determination of 
the amount payable per day for 
business prevented is by propor- 
tioning the daily indemnity in the 
ratio the assured’s business is re- 
duced, this ratio being determined 
by using a unit of measurement for 
his business such as dollars of sales 
value, profits, weight of the fin- 
ished product, number of articles 
produced, man-hours of labor or 
some other basis of measurement 
which reasonably and equitably 
reflects the loss. 

The proving of a use and occu- 
pancy loss from a partial shutdown 
for a comparatively short period, 
in terms of unearned fixed charges 
and loss of profits, can be time con- 
suming. As mentioned previously 
in this article, the threat of a total 
or partial loss for a long period is 
ever present and does occur ‘oc- 
casionally, but partial business pre- 
ventions for short periods are rela- 
tively frequent, particularly for 
risks on which the use and oc- 
cupancy applies to several types of 
machines as well as to boilers and 
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pressure vessels. For many busi- 
nesses, because measurement of 
the loss is simpler, the basis pro- 
vided for loss adjustment in a 
valued form is advantageous to the 
buyer. There may also be a tax 
advantage under the valued form, 
depending upon the use of pro- 
ceeds from the insurance, thus de- 
termining whether the proceeds are 
taxable as income or as capital 
gains. 

Admittedly the planning of cov- 
erage and the sale of boiler and 
machinery insurance is somewhat 
complex to the uninitiated. Agents 
should by all means make full use 
of company-trained specialists, first 
to utilize their experience in sur- 


veying and analyzing exposures, 
and second to aid in the presenta- 
tion and sale, thereby obtaining 
the benefit of their specialized 
knowledge. 

There are many good reasons 
why agents should actively solicit 
boiler and machinery insurance 
but it is not the purpose here to 
recite them. The aim is to suggest 
a method of solicitation once the 


prospects have been obtained. 


Know the prospect’s business, his 
exposures and protection needed. 
Emphasize use and occupancy ex- 
posures, for where there is a need 
for direct damage insurance there 
is very often a greater need for 
insurance against loss of earnings. 























WINDS UP HIGH tore apart the scaffolding on this tall 
building, killing a construction worker in the process. The 


WINDS ON THE GROUND ripped 100 houses 
apart as a tornado tore through the countryside. 
The picture shows what was left of one such 





winds, which continued to roar through the city for several 
even brought up water from an adjoining lake on to 


days, 
one of the city’s highways. 


ry Wind 


house after the storm passed by. In addition, 
the storm took the lives of two persons. 
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THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


GAS EXPLODED and made a complete wreck 
of this savings and loan association building. Only 
a wooden door jamb was left standing. Ten per- 
sons were injured and an odjeining building 
damaged by the blast. 


Blast | 


GASOLINE EXPLODED in four nearby tanks and no 
part of what had been this house was left standing. The 
fact that the tanks contained 75,000 gallons of gasoline 
at the time of explosion made the blast an unusually 
severe one. 





CARS ON BRIDGE. When “Old Man River” 
goes on a rampage, there is no end to the trouble 
he brings. Here we see a great lineup of cars 
stranded on a bridge leading into a town already 
overrun by the river. Losses ran into millions. 


A Flood 


GOING UP in a hurry and carrying their gear 
with them are these firemen who are battling 
their city’s tenth multiple-alarm blaze within 
three weeks. The five story building suffered 
heavy damages before the fire was controlled. 


THE NEWS | 


CARS IN MUD. See what General Mud can do to the auto 


mobile. A 24-hour downpour, which flooded highways and 


washed homes away, did this. After the owners of these cars 
all of whom walked home, free them from the mud, they’ 
still have the job of getting them in shape to run again. 


GOING DOWN and carrying as many of their belongin 
with them as they could manage are these three hotel gues 
who were only too glad to take this way out when the buildi 
caught fire. All in all, 35 people, using ladders and fi 
escapes, got out, and no one was injured. 
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RS IN WATER. The owners of these cars who left them in a CARS AHOY. Here is one motorist who's 
king lot while they went about their business never did expect trying to get away any way he can. His own 
t they would be separated from their property indefinitely. car has stalled in the flood and when the 
t, since the river kept rising, it turned out that when they camera caught him he was doing his best to 


ked their cars they parked them for quite a while. 


ING EVERY WHICH WAY are these hose lines as 
men bring their equipment to bear on a fire which 
aced a downtown shopping district. While the smoke 
aged the stock in several adjoining stores, the fire 
confined to the basement where it started. 


hail another car and get back to dry land. 


Fire \ | 


GOING SO STRONG was this hotel fire that seven 
alarms were needed. The fire destroyed the hotel 
and three of the adjoining buildings. More than 
150 persons were evacuated from the buildings while 
16 firemen were overcome by smoke and hospitalized. 





TERRIBLE SKID. That’s how the occupants of this COOLED OFF. The driver of this “‘hot rod”’ auto- 
car will remember the early morning ride which ended mobile was injured when his car collided with a 
in a hospital stay for all four of them. Their car, out freight train on a “hot rod’”’ raceway. Three of his 
of control in the rain, went crashing into a safety isle teen-age passengers were not quite so lucky. They 
with the motor coming to rest 100 feet up the highway. will never race again. 


A Automobile 
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LITTLE CRASH. Since this was a small 
private plane, only two people were killed 
when it crashed into a lot. While the cause of 
the accident was unknown, the plane’s engine 
quit, and the craft dove into the ground. 


™ 


Plane | 





BIG CRASH. Since this was a large wo plane, there 
were a lot more people killed when it crashed—at t 30 
persons at the time this officer was searching for bodies 

big plane had lifted itself into the sky only two minutes 
before it plummeted to earth. 





‘ GOLD IN THe 
Rus POONER”, 


© Nobody can sell a policy to 
a man who already has one. 
But there are lots of indis- 
pensable policies that hardly 
anyone has. Agents who 
would like to do it the easy 
way will find this article a 
real bonanza 


Sell the Unsold Lines 


BOUT A YEAR AGO, one of the 
large casualty companies com- 
pleted a nationwide survey and the 
results were published rather wide- 
ly throughout the insurance field. 
Most agents have seen the charts 
shown in the survey or have read 
some of the details about it. But 
how many agents have turned to 
their advantage the amazing figures 
shown by the survey? If anything 
ever pointed the way for agents to 
increase casualty sales, that survey 
did. 

To refresh the memory of those 
who have seen the survey, or to in- 
form those who happened not to 
have seen it, I will mention a few 
of the facts learned from the sur- 
vey. It is clear from the statistics 


The author—Mr. Barton is assistant man- 
ager of the Minneapolis, Minnesota, branch 
office of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co. He entered the employ of that 
company in 1923, became assistant super- 
intendent of the Minneapolis office casualty 
department in 1925, and superintendent in 
1934. In 1943 he was appointed assistant 
manager. 
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that on an average, 90 percent of 
the possible buyers of automobile 
insurance are already covered, but 
in the personal insurance field: 


Only 15 percent were insured for 
residence liability. 

Only 25 percent were insured for 
comprehensive personal liability. 
Only 18 percent were insured for 
residence theft. 

And in the business field: 

Only 8 percent were insured under 
broad form money & securities 
policies. 

Only 20 percent were insured un- 
der open stock burglary policies. 
Only 4 percent were insured under 
comprehensive 3D policies. 


Here are six important types of 
coverage and only a small percent- 
age of the prospects carry such in- 
surance! Unfortunately, the same 
thing is true of a number of the 
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other forms of casualty insurance. 
No doubt, the sales resistance is 
high on some of the above, but are 
we in the insurance business do- 
ing our full job in breaking through 
to get the proper protection to our 
insureds or prospects? In present- 
ing this matter, I would like to ad- 
vance some ideas that might help 
in making the most of the oppor- 
tunities that exist in connection 
with these lines of insurance. 


Neep Is THERE 


Take, for example, the residence 
theft policy. The other day I was 
in a small town and heard an agent 
remark that residence theft insur- 
ance was hard to sell because no 
one ever had a burglary in that 
town. This type of comment on this 
form of insurance has been made 
many times in rural areas by many 
agents who are overlooking at least 
one important point. That point is 
that most of the people in any 
small town do not limit their ac- 
tivities only to the town itself but 
go on trips or frequent visits to 
larger trading centers. They not 
only need this form of coverage 
while they are away from home 
but the trip itself creates a need 
that is oftentimes overlooked. Claim 
departments of companies have 
paid many a loss of clothing or 
luggage that has disappeared on 
such trips. It is also true that chil- 
dren of these people often go away 


May 


to school, and, of course, the resi- 
dence theft form policy would cover 
their property away from home. 
Another point is that, while many 
who think of the residence theft 
policy think only in terms of bur- 
glary or break-in, the coverage for 
theft is very important and, even in 
a small community, rings, watches 
and sporting goods have a way of 
being left around by owners and 
disappearing. The need is there 
and the people in the smaller towns 
should be sold this form of policy 
on a basis of that need. For city 
residents, the need of residence 
theft is more obvious, but it is still 
true that the value of protection at 
home and away must be concretely 
pointed out by an agent before a 
sale can be made in most instances. 

The comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy is one that many have 
felt should sell itself since there are 
so many reasons why it applies to 
every person. Yet, according to the 
survey, 75 percent of the prospects 
do not have it. We have observed, 
on numerous occasions, that few 
fail to take it out when approached 
by the agent from the angle that 
the prospect’s favorite sport of 
hunting, fishing or golf can cause 
serious injuries to others. It is also 
true that few resist when shown 
such actual claims as the follow- 
ing which are of the type that can 
happen to anyone: 

“Neighbor sues for $6,300. 
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Home owner left waste paper 
burning and flames spread 
next door.” 

“Boy on bicycle runs _ into 

elderly lady. Father pays $3,- 

500 for resulting injuries in- 

volving fractured hip.” 

“Dog bites child. Dog owner 

held liable for $6,000 damages 

for permanent disfigurement.” 

Incidentally, one insurance com- 
pany has estimated that 20 percent 
of the claims under the compre- 
hensive personal liability policy are 
directly due to insureds’ dogs nip- 
ping at unsuspecting visitors or 
members of the public. 

In looking over the survey fig- 
ures, probably one of the biggest 
mysteries concerns the fact that the 
money and securities broad form is 
92 percent unsold. It is one of the 
broadest policies in the casualty 
field. Perhaps many still do not 
know that its broad coverage in- 
cludes the destruction of money 
and checks or securities by fire, 
and it is virtually the only policy 
form that provides such coverage. 
Even though a prospect might feel 
little need of coverage against 
theft, burglary or robbery that it 
also provides, the coverage for de- 
struction by fire cannot be over- 
looked. About two years ago, a 
storekeeper in a local suburban 
store had a fire that started in the 
night and eventually leveled his 
building. He never did get back 
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the $1,500 in cash that: went up in 
smoke, because he did not have the 
money and securities broad form 
policy. Another point that is often 
overlooked on this policy is the 
protection against disappearance of 
money and securities. Not too long 
ago, we heard about an automobile 
dealer who kept his cash and 


E. R. Barton 


checks in a cash drawer since he 
had no safe on the premises. One 
day about $950 disappeared and 
he was very pleased to find that his 
money and securities broad form 
policy covered his loss. Along the 
same line, there have been many 
cases where money and checks have 
disappeared outside the premises 
while the messenger is going to or 
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from the bank, and where outside 
coverage is carried under the 
money and securities broad form 
there is protection from such type 
of loss. 

This same money and securities 
broad form coverage is an impor- 
tant part of the comprehensive 3D 
policy which is also much under- 
sold, as will be noted from the sur- 
vey figures. Perhaps we have been 
too quick in the insurance business 
to call it 3D instead of emphasiz- 
ing what it covers by always re- 
ferring to it by its true name, “com- 
prehensive dishonesty, disappear- 
ance and destruction.” Any busi- 
ness firm that has employees needs 
it regardless of whether the em- 
ployees handle money. Losses of 
merchandise recently have been 
frequent and large and the policy 
would cover such losses where 
caused by the dishonesty of the 
employees. Premiums for this policy 
start at a reasonably low figure, 
considering the broad protection 
afforded, and any agent who takes 
the trouble to quote premiums to 
various prospects and illustrate the 
broad protection will be pleasantly 
surprised at the number of sales 
made. One of the first and best 
places to start the sale of this form 
is among your present insureds 
who now only have a fidelity bond, 
or a safe burglary policy or an 
interior and messenger robbery 
policy. 
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In addition to those types of 
policies mentioned in the survey, 
there are others that are not too 
well sold where the opportunities 
are great. Many an agent, in try- 
ing to sell products liability to a 
store, will meet resistance from the 
storekeeper who makes the state- 
ment that the manufacturer of the 
product is the only one responsible. 
The storekeeper .should be told 
that it is established by law that 
the retailer has a definite liability. 
This can be backed up by numer- 
ous actual cases, but it might be 
well to quote particularly the in- 
stance of the $25,000 settlement in 
Los Angeles against a grocer who 
sold the pop bottle that exploded 
and put out the eye of a three- 
year-old girl. In selling a manu- 
facturer, it might be well to point 
out the $250,000 award in New Jer- 
sey last November to an individual 
who was blinded and disfigured by 
the explosion of a drain solvent, 
the court holding that there was 
negligence on the part of the man- 
ufacturer in failing to provide 
proper instructions to go with the 
can of solvent. 


SELL CONTRACTORS 


Also, in connection with prod- 
ucts liability, an agent should not 
overlook selling completed opera- 
tions to contractors who need the 
protection after they have finished 
a job. A common type of claim is 
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People in any small town... go on trips . . . to larger trading centers 


illustrated by one that occurred in 
Minnesota several months ago when 
a suit was brought against a plumb- 
ing contractor who had made a 
house connection with a street 
sewer during the summer. Some- 
time after he had finished the job, 
the ground sunk in enough to trip 
up the claimant who was crossing 
the premises and his resulting 
broken leg was the basis of the 


suit. A more serious type is illus- 
trated by one that occurred in 
South Dakota last spring when a 
contractor, while digging a series 
of trenches for a municipality, un- 
wittingly damaged a gas main. 
Within a week after he had left 
the job, an explosion occurred 
which seriously damaged a resi- 
dence and so severely burned and 
injured a young boy that the case 
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was settled out of court for $85,- 
000. Unfortunately, the contractor’s 
limits were only $25,000/50,000. 


AUTOMATIC CHANGEOVER 


The storekeepers liability policy 
is a package contract that is not as 
widely sold as it should be. It is 
easy to calculate the premium be- 
cause there is only one flat rate 
which is applied to the area of the 
store. The coverage is broad and 
includes property damage, medical 
payments, products and completed 
operations, as well as assumed lia- 
bilities under lease, side track 
agreement and municipal ordi- 
nances. Not long ago one agent 
told me that he was, on renewal, 
automatically changing over his 
owners, landlord’s and _tenant’s 
policies to this form on all stores 
of his insureds’. The premium was a 
little more in most cases but he had 
no trouble in selling the additional 
protection. An agent who takes the 
trouble to look into this policy and 
approach his insureds in regard to 
it, will find that in some instances 
this broad policy can be obtained 
at a cost that is less than the total 
premiums for the individual cover- 
ages. 

How many agents have sold a 
valuable papers policy? This form 
covers all loss by damage and de- 
struction to anything that might be 
classed as valuable papers, on or 
off the premises. This includes 
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books, records, drawings, docu- 
ments, blueprints, contracts, ab- 
stracts, deeds, etc. The fire loss in 
the Michigan State Capitol last 
year destroyed many items of the 
type that are covered under this 
policy. One agent sold a manufac- 
turing firm a large policy on its 
valuable drawings and blueprints 
of its tools and machinery designs 
which, if destroyed and not in- 
sured, would have cost so much to 
replace as to put the firm out of 
business. Another agent noted that 
a druggist had thousands of pre- 
scriptions on file and asked him 
what his prescription refills were 
worth to him per year. On learning 
that they ran over $9,000, the 
agent sold the druggist a $10,000 
valuable papers policy. The cost 
for this coverage is not high. The 
premium is based on the contents 
fire rate. 


THREE COURSES 


In closing this reminder of the 
opportunities that exist in the casu- 
alty field, I would like to suggest 
three other courses of action which 
may be followed with benefit to 
each agent and his insureds. The 
first is to sell property damage to 
every insured on every liability 
policy, making sure the limit is high 
enough to cover possible claims 
due to fire damage to adjoining 
premises where the fire originates 
in the insured’s premises due to his 
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negligence. I know of one Min- 
neapolis case where the insured 
was negligent for fire damage and 
his $1,000 property damage cov- 
erage didn’t go very far in covering 
a suit for $38,000 from the neigh- 
boring business. 

The second action is to be sure 
that any contractors you sell for 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability are covered for contrac- 
tor’s protective liability as respects 
acts of their subcontractors. In 


Minnesota, not long ago, an elec- 
trician who ordinarily never used 
a subcontractor, found himself on a 
job where he needed a cable ditch 
dug, and so he subcontracted the 
small job. The damage done by the 


subcontractor in doing the one day 
job was not covered either by the 
electrician’s policy nor by the sub’s 
policy. The electrician didn’t have 
contractor's protective liability, and 
the sub didn’t have property dam- 
age. 

The third and final item is the 
most important of all. I refer to 
comprehensive general liability. It 
should be sold to every insured you 
now have covered under a liability 
policy, almost without exception, 
whether on renewal or through 
cancelling and rewriting. The larger 
insureds or prospects are some- 
times easiest to convince about the 
advantages of this broad form con- 
tract. If any prospect can’t see why 
he should take it in place of an 
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owner's, landlord’s and_tenant’s 
policy, for example, point out that 
in addition to covering automati- 
cally many items that otherwise 
would not be insured, the policy 
covers claims made for loss of busi- 
ness, depreciation in value of prop- 
erty and loss of good will. An in- 
stance of a loss of business claim 
recently occurred in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, when a firm of morticians 
sued a Chicago casket manufac- 
turing company for $15,246, in 
connection with an incident that 
occurred five years ago. It seems 
that during a funeral the bottom 
dropped out of an inexpensive cof- 
fin manufactured by the casket 
company and the corpse fell out, 
causing numerous mourners to 
faint. The morticians charged that 
the publicity had damaged their 
business to the extent of over $15,- 
000. A comprehensive general lia- 
bility policy would cover such a 
claim. And, in many cases, a com- 
prehensive general liability policy 
can be written for only about $10 
more than the ordinary bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability 
policies on small risks. 
Competition is keener these days 
than ever before. It should be re- 
membered that the above men- 
tioned lines that are so largely un- 
sold are the ones on which an agent 
will have little or no competition 
in many cases. In fact, by selling 
any one of these lines to an in- 
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sured, the agent may pave the way 
to more of his business. In a real 
sense, there are innumerable op- 
portunities for any agent to in- 
crease his business in casualty lines 
of insurance and, at the same time, 


to give better service and protec- 
tion to his insureds. 

It is safe to predict that the 
agent who concentrates on the sale 
of these casualty lines will cap- 
italize on his opportunities. 














“I don’t see how I could have done it!” 











Usable Ideas for Today 


NOVEMBER 4 
Nineteen hundred fifty-two is an 
election year. Some old officers will be 
reelected. New officers will displace 
some of the old ones. It is not too 
early, now, to get hep to the possibili- 
ties in the Public Official Bond field. 
First, learn what officials in your com- 
munity,—city, county, state, and fed- 
eral, must be bonded. Start now to get 
acquainted with incumbents and can- 
didates. After you are acquainted, see 
that they know you are in the bonding 
business. As soon as nominations are 
known, actively solicit the business. 
The candidate will be pleased to have 
you indicate your belief in the possi- 
bility of his election. Get his promise 
if you can. If you have promises from 
both parties you are in good shape. 
—The Local Agent 
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Tue DistaFF SE 

Women constitute a comparatively 
unexplored source of business for acci- 
dent insurance. If you don’t believe it, 
just take a look at your own records 


and discover how few accident policies 
you’ve sold them in comparison with 
the total number you might sell. 

You can easly get the population 
figures for your own town. Country- 
wide, the Census Bureau reports, there 
were 38,124,000 married women in 
April, 1951. Of this tremendous num- 
ber, almost a fourth were women with 
jobs (many of them covered by Group 
insurance ). But this still leaves a large 
number of women working full time 
in the home and making up a vast 
market for accident insurance. It seems 
that many of you are missing a good 
bet for increasing your premium in- 
come. 

There is another thing to keep in 
mind and tell your prospects. When 
an accident happens, it does not pick 
on men only. Women are also injured 
in accidents. Because a woman spends 
most of her day in the home does not 
mean she is immune to mishaps. As a 
matter of statistics, more accidents 
occur in the home than elsewhere. The 
menfolks and children contribute to 
these statistics, of course, but so do 
women. 
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Many Hazarps 


They fall upstairs, downstairs, from 
stepladders, chairs, etc.; they wash 
windows and fall out; they wash dishes 
and glasses and cut themselves; they 
slip on rugs and floors. They are con- 
stantly exposed to the innumerable 
hazards of homemaking. When they 
leave the house to go shopping, take 
the baby out for a stroll, visit or go 
elsewhere, they also expose themselves 
to hazards outside the home. 

It costs the husband just as much 
to pay for doctor’s bills for his wife as 
for himself or other members of the 
family. 

You don’t need to see the wife to 
sell this plan. Her husband can sign 
the application, except in Illinois. 


—Robert W. Pope 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
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Let THEM Know 

The favorite salesman of a large 
buyer in New York corrals about seven- 
tenths of that customer’s business in 
the simplest way imaginable— 

“He never makes a call without first 
writing me he’s coming,” the buyer 
explains. 

“He inquires if I will be able to see 
him on such and such a day or, if not, 
to suggest a day on which I can. He 
comes to see me monthly. Business 
with his company is a pleasure and is 
more of a partnership arrangement.” 

It’s a funny thing, but in my ex- 
perience in handling salesmen I’ve had 
more trouble getting salesmen into the 
habit of calling by appointment than 
anything else. 

Most men seem to like the adven- 
ture of surprising the customer, sneak- 
ing up on him when he isn’t looking, 
and shocking him by their presence. 


They waste a lot of time. They 
throw away a lot of opportunities to 
do the pre-selling which comes natu- 
rally when a customer is given a 
chance to think about a salesman and 
his line beforehand. 

This idea of sending a letter first is 
one I recommend. It preheats the cus- 
tomer. It lets him anticipate the pleas- 
ure of seeing you. It—and this is im- 
portant—gets you in without delay, 
and cuts down that bane of every 
salesman’s existence—waiting-time. 

And a simple letter or postal card 
will do the job! 

—Charles B. Roth 
Canadian Underwriter 
7 7 Sf 
Just A Few MINuTEs 

The insurance man, sitting in his 
office every morning, fiddling with his 
prospect cards . . . wondering where 
to go... is no salesman. He’s just a 
clerk. 

When he is pounding the pavement 
on his calls, or searching for new 
“hunting grounds” . . . he’s no sales- 
man; only a pedestrian. 

When he’s riding the trolley with 
his grip on his lap, hoping the rain will 
stop before he gets off ... he’s no 
salesman; merely a passenger. 

When he’s driving around town, 
sizing up new outlets, or going to and 
fro . . . he’s no salesman; just a 
motorist. 

When he’s sitting in the reception 
room waiting for his prospect . . . he’s 
no salesman; just a wishful thinker. 

But those few minutes when he sits 
before the prospect . . . and is blasted 
by questions and objections; when he 
grits his teeth, pulls out the ammuni- 
tion and fires away . . . then, and then 
only, he’s a salesman! 

—The Indiana Agent 
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Did you ever expect that seis- 
mology might affect you and 
your pocketbook? Here is an- 
other fascinating account of 
how the practical men of busi- 
ness have made very good use 
of the work of the “imprac- 
tical’ men of science 


Vibrations and Your Client 


HE ENGINEER who entered our 
T office presented the card of 
one of the largest insurance com- 
panies in America. His company 
had bonded the contractor who 
was excavating a water supply 
tunnel. The contractor was using 
dynamite to blast in the conduit, 
and already some claims of dam- 


age to residences had been made. 
Could we help him evaluate those 
claims? 


Our visitor was looking for a 
vibration consultant and, fortu- 
nately, we were able to serve him 
in that capacity. Though our staff 
consists of academic personnel who 
conduct a seismological observatory 
in addition to their teaching duties, 
we have the equipment and scien- 
tific background for evaluating the 
potential damage from vibrations 


The author—Reverend Birkenhauer, S.J., is 
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due to blasting and other causes. 

Insurance men in many of the 
larger cities have read the news- 
paper accounts of the work done 
by seismologists (earthquake ana- 
lysts) in locating earthquakes, 
studying their destructiveness and 
drawing up codes for earthquake 
resistant structures. Less spectacu- 
lar, but of equal interest and im- 
portance, is the work done by 
seismologists in Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and elsewhere, 
to measure and control vibrations 
from rotating machinery, drop forg- 
ing, traffic and blasting. 

A typical problem encountered 
in this work was laid before us by 
our visitor. He wanted measure- 
ments to be made during the exca- 
vation of the tunnel, which would 
show whether or not the vibrations 
produced by the blasting were suffi- 
cent to cause damage. 
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Two men with portable vibra- 
tion-measuring equipment were 
flown to the tunnel site. At first, the 
equipment was mounted on the 
surface of the ground at the homes 
occupied by the complainants. For 
further checking, the equipment 
was carried into the tunnel itself 
and records were made of every 
blast for a period of 48 hours. On 
the basis of the data taken, the staff 
members made recommendations 
for safe blasting procedure to be 
followed by the contractor. 


Historic INTEREST 


Historically, insurance engineers 
have always been interested in 
vibration problems. John R. Free- 
man was one of the pioneers in 
the seismic field with his book, 
“Earthquake Damage and Earth- 
quake Insurance,” published in 
1932. At about the same time, the 
quarry industry appealed to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines to set up 
norms for estimating damage from 
rock blasting, since the operations 
of that industry were being seri- 
ously hampered by injunctions and 
lawsuits initiated by owners of 
residences near the site of opera- 
tions. 

The exhaustive data collected by 
the scientists of the Bureau of 
Mines in more than ten years of 
study led them to set up an “index 
of damage.” Their conclusions, sup- 
ported by the findings of other in- 
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vestigators, now enable a vibration 
consultant to determine with the 
aid of his instruments whether 


vibrations transmitted through the 
ground, floors or walls of a build- 
ing are sufficient to cause damage. 


TYPICAL CASES 


The breadth of the field of vibra- 
tion analysis may be gauged from 
a few typical cases in the consulta- 
tion file of our own seismological 
observatory. At the city airport, a 
supersonic wind tunnel was used 
to test the performance of jet 
engines close to the speed of sound. 
Many of the neighboring residents 
complained that the vibrations were 
damaging their walls and windows. 
Tests were conducted by staff mem- 
bers of the observatory to analyze 
the relative proportion of energy 
transmitted through the ground 
waves as compared with air-borne 
vibrations. 

A nearby slag company employed 
blasting to loosen slag which had 
solidified into piles. Complainants 
alleged that the blasting was caus- 
ing plaster cracks. At the request of 
the local fire prevention bureau, the 
staff of the observatory measured 
the intensity at the location where 
the greatest damage was reported. 

Measurements have been made in 
foundries and other industrial 
plants to test the severity of vibra- 
tions from punch presses and drop 
hammers, and to determine the ef- 
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fectiveness of vibrations isolation 
techniques. 

Edward F. Carome, research as- 
sistant of our observatory, has in- 
vented a portable vibration-measur- 
ing instrument which weighs less 
than six pounds and is operated 
from completely self-contained bat- 
teries. A special feature of his de- 
sign is that the recording is made 
on a dial which holds its reading 
up to two hours after the shock 
has been measured. For this reason 
the instrument is particularly serv- 
iceable in locations which are too 
dangerous to be attended by per- 
sonnel during the blasing. 


The author of this article has pub- 
lished a survey of available criteria 
for damage from earth-borne waves 
as a special research report for Army 
Ordnance. Dr. Edward J. Walter, a 
staff member, is working on the 
problem of the effect of transient 
vibrations, a type met with more 
often than the sustained or “simple 
harmonic” vibrations. Allied serv- 
ices, such as assistance in the selec- 
tion and design of equipment for 
special vibration problems, have 
also been given. 

Vibration consultants throughout 
the country are able to assist the 
insurance engineer in more ways, 
perhaps, than the latter believes. 
The two professions have the same 
basic attitude—prevent the damage 
before it occurs. For this reason, 
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the consultant prefers to be called 
in early on a job so that he can 
make recommendations for safe 
procedure. Too often, alas, his 
services are requested only after 
the job is completed, and he is 
asked merely one question: Did the 
damage which you see before you 
come from the blasting? 
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To answer that question is like 
trying to diagnose a sickness at the 
wake of the patient. The only reply 
which can be given is a rough esti- 
mate based on information regard- 
ing weight and quantity of the 
charge as supplied by the contrac- 
tor, the distance from the blast and 
the type of terrain. It is far prefer- 
able to ask the advice of a vibration 
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Insurance engineers have always been interested in vibration problems 


consultant regarding safe blasting 
procedure as soon as the contractor 
begins work. 

When called in as soon as dam- 
age is suspected from any type of 
vibrations, the consultant can usu- 
ally recommend procedures that 


will materially lessen, and fre- 
quently eliminate, the risk of dam- 
age. The time is not far off when 
a vibration engineer may be con- 
sidered a necessary member of the 
staff of every large casualty and 
surety company. 
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Liability of Storekeeper—As a woman 
was about to enter a store to make a 
purchase she took hold of the door and 
pushed it back about one-third of the 
way. The door suddenly snapped back, 
causing her to fall on some ice in front 
of the door. In falling she fractured 


her knee cap resulting in a permanent 
disability of ten percent in the knee 
extension and of about 20 percent in 
the flexion. In her suit for damages 
against the storekeeper the jury re- 
turned a $15,000 verdict in her favor. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment. (Herzog v. Neisner Bros., Inc. 
(Illinois 1949) 88 N.E. 2d. 744.) 
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Liability of Building Owner—A wom- 
an, after transacting her business in a 
second floor office of an office building, 
walked toward the stairway which she 
had used on her way up. She came to 
the place in the corridor where it was 
necessary for her to step off the rub- 
ber runner to get to the stairway. As 
she took her first step onto the waxed 
masonite tiling, she slipped and fell, 
sustaining serious injuries to her left 
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elbow and arm. She and her husband 
sued the building owner for damages, 
claiming that it was negligent in main- 
taining the floor of the corridor in a 
slippery condition. The jury awarded 
her $20,000 and her husband $2,500. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment. (First Fed. Savings & Loan 
Assn. of Miami v. Wylie (Florida 1950) 
46 S. 2d. 396.) 
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Liability for Dog Bite—An eleven-year- 
old boy was helping his brother de- 
liver newspapers on a paper route. He 
was delivering the Sunday paper to a 
tavern and was following instructions 
previously given to leave the paper on 
the back porch. As he walked through 
the side yard toward the rear of the 
building he was attacked and bitten 
by a dog kept by the tavern owner, 
Suit was brought against the tavern 
owner on the boy’s behalf and the jury 
returned a $900 verdict in his favor. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment. (Tatreau v. Buecher ( Wiscon- 
sin 1949) 40 N.W. 2d. 509.) 





Protection Without Compulsion 


The following is an address recently 
delivered by Mr. Dorsett before The 
Binder Club of Baltimore, Inc., in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. It is published here 
in response to numerous requests. 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN is credited 

with having written a com- 
plete lesson on the importance of 
carefulness in these few words: 


“For the want of a nail the 

shoe was lost, 

For the want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, 

For the want of a horse the 
rider was lost, 

For the want of a rider the 
battle was lost— 

All for the want of a horseshoe 
nail.” 


We may profitably apply the 
philosophical wisdom of that lesson 
to the subject of our discussion. I 
say this because there are increas- 
ing signs that the people of this 
country may be misguided into 
making a mistake that can prove to 
be tragic—all for the want of a 
horseshoe nail. 

The horseshoe nail in this in- 
stance is the carelessness of a great 
many people in moving too hastily 
toward the settlement of a grave 
The author—J. Dewey Dorsett is general 


manager of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 
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public issue without first being sure 
that they possess all of the facts 
they need to reach a sound, perma- 
nent solution. The issue is simply 
this: 

Does compulsory automobile in- 
surance provide greater public pro- 
tection against the economic results 
of motor vehicle accidents than the 
modern security type safety respon- 
sibility law? 

I say it does not. I also say that 
neither law is vapable of doing 
more than treat a symptom of the 
disease itself, which is the appalling 
annual destruction of life, health 
and property on our public streets 
and highways. I furthermore say 
that until we have cured the dis- 
ease, the economic symptom will 
remain relatively unchanged, re- 
gardless of how we attempt to drug 
it with legislative prescriptions. 
Within the space available, I want 
to lay before you a few facts on 
these three points, lest the Ameri- 
can people recklessly ride into a 
losing battle on a shoeless horse— 
all for the want of a nail. 

Because I must speak forthright- 
ly about a very forthright subject, 
perhaps I should here make it very 
clear that I do not question the 
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sincerity of those who favor com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. I dis- 
agree with them as to theory, prin- 
ciple and practice, but I would not 
have you believe that I accuse them 
of deliberately misguiding the 
American people. Now let us turn 
to the core of the discussion by con- 
sidering factually, one by one, the 
three points I have mentioned. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


Point No. 1. Does compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance provide greater 
public protection against the eco- 
nomic consequences of motor ve- 
hicle accidents than the modern 
security type safety responsibility 
law? 

I have said that it will not, and 
25 years of experience in the only 
state that ever adopted a compul- 
sory automobile insurance law veri- 
fies my statement. That state is 
Massachusetts, ‘and I shall refer to 
its experience in more detail short- 
ly. In discussing compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, however, we 
must begin by keeping in mind two 
very important facts: 

1. The proponents of such com- 
pulsory insurance declare it will 
assure 100 percent protection 
against economic losses that result 
from automobile accidents. They 
offer it as a complete solution. 

2. Thus far they have produced 
no evidence whatever that their ex- 
travagant claim can be fulfilled and 


rely solely upon unsupported prom- 
ises and hypotheses. 

Now let us see just how impor- 
tant the missing horseshoe nail is— 
the real facts of the case. There is 
only one place that can supply 
them. It is Massachusetts, the only 
state in the entire nation that has 
ever enacted a compulsory automo- 
bile insurance law. So let us first see 
whether, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience, the law has 
given the people of Massachusetts 
complete protection against eco- 
nomic losses resulting from motor 
vehicle accidents. Here are some 
truths that are a matter of public 
record: 

1. The Massachusetts law ap- 
plies only to accidents that result 
in death or bodily injury. 

2. Contrary to popular belief, it 
does not apply to losses sustained 
as a result of damage to property. 

3. Neither does it provide in- 
demnification for guest occupants 
of a motor vehicle, although such 
protection is included in the stand- 
ard automobile liability insurance 
policy that is used in the other 47 
states and the District of Columbia. 

4. It does not apply to motor ve- 
hicles registered in other states, 
which cause many accidents while 
being operated in Massachusetts. 

5. It applies only to accidents 
that occur on the public domain, 
thus excluding filling station areas, 
parking lots, garages, private drive- 
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ways or any places that are not 
publicly owned. 

6. It does not apply to accidents 
where there is absence of legal lia- 
bility. 

7. Neither does it apply to such 
miscellaneous, but far from infre- 
quent, types of automobile acci- 
dents as the following: 

where the individual causes his 

or her own injury, where an in- 

dividual causes injury to mem- 
bers of his or her own family, 

where motor vehicles are im- 

properly registered, not regis- 

tered at all, are uninsured, are 
stolen, or where accidents are 
caused by hit-and-run drivers. 


No CoMPpLeTE CuRE 


In the face of these exclusions, 
you don’t need a slide rule to dis- 
cover that the descendants of the 
good Pilgrim fathers have consid- 
erably less than 100 percent protec- 
tion. In fact, their compulsory 
insurance law affords scarcely 50 
percent protection. Thus, measured 
by the only existing yardstick, com- 
pulsory automobile insurance is far 
from being a complete cure for the 
admittedly distressing fact that 
some persons suffer acute financial 
losses in motor vehicle accidents, 
for which they are not reimbursed. 

But the proponents of compul- 
sory insurance have a brisk answer 
when confronted with this record. 
They admit that both the statute 
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and the manner of its administra- 
tion in Massachusetts have left 
much to be desired. They promise, 
however, to write the perfect law, 
one that will correct all of the faults 
that are present in Massachusetts. 
Well, let us see if that is at all 
likely—or perhaps even possible. 
Again we turn to the Massachu- 
setts record. 


PoLiTICAL FOOTBALL 


There we find that the statute 
has been a political football and a 
cause of public furor since the year 
it was enacted. In the first place, it 
was presented to the public as a 
highway safety measure, a law that 
would reduce traffic accidents. It 
has failed to meet that promise. On 
the contrary, a sharp rise in motor 
vehicle accidents during the year it 
became effective touched off the 
first outburst of public indignation. 

In the second place, it has en- 
couraged claim consciousness and 
claim cheating, which, together 
with the rising accident record, 
necessitated rising rates. This in 
turn detonated a whole chain of 
explosive events. Harkening to 
growing public resentment, the 
governor then in office ordered In- 
surance Commissioner Wesley E. 
Monk to promulgate dictated rates. 
Commissioner Monk replied with 
his resignation, in which he said: 


“Either I must promulgate the 
rates computed by me and the 
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department, or I must resign my 
office. . ... If I promulgate the 
rates proposed by me, I am 
placed in the position of defying 
the chief executive of this com- 
monwealth, .. . The result is that 
no memorandum revising these 
rates will be filed by me. . . . As 
I view the whole matter now, the 
unusual situation of an under- 
executive having to contest with 
his superiors in authority is the 
result of an attempt to solve a 
mathematical problem by the in- 
troduction of a factor of political 
expediency. This is neither right 
nor proper.” [Italics ours.] 


The rates dictated by the gov- 
ernor were promulgated by an act- 
ing commissioner, but the political 
problems had hardly begun. A spe- 
cial session of the legislature was 


convened to consider 51 different 
proposals for amendment, modifica- 
tion or repeal of the law, but it 
adjourned without making any ma- 
terial changes. Then a candidate 
for the office of governor promised 
a further reduction in compulsory 
insurance rates and was promptly 
elected. The rates were reduced by 
repealing that section of the law 
that required insurance protection 
for guest occupants of motor vehi- 
cles and public protection was thus 
reduced. The latest uproar in Mas- 
sachusetts was over a proposal two 
years ago to have a flat rate for 
compulsory insurance throughout 
the state. It merely meant that car 
owners living in safer territories 
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would have their rates increased so 
that car owners living in the less 
safe cities of Boston, Chelsea and 
Revere could be given a political 
plum in the form of lower rates. 
The people smothered that one at 
the polls—four to one. 

Thus, after a quarter of a century 
of turbulent experimentation, com- 


Blackstone Studios 
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pulsory automobile insurance in 
Massachusetts has succeeded in 
fully satisfying no one. The people 
are dissatisfied because they think 
the rates are too high. The insur- 
ance companies are dissatisfied be- 
cause the rates are too low. Insur- 
ance agents are dissatisfied because 
their commissions have been re- 
duced and their responsibilities 
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increased. And sound politicians 
are alarmed because they fear that 
state insurance is just around the 
corner. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Perhaps some of you are think- 
ing: “Well, rates have gone up in 
Maryland, too.” That is true, but 
let me give you some interesting 
comparative statistics: In Massa- 
chusetts, the present average rate 
for bodily injury insurance for pri- 
vate passenger cars, including op- 
tional coverages, is $38.54. In 
Maryland it is only $25.73. In Bos- 
ton it is $64, while in Baltimore it 
is only $34.10. But let us also look 
at the percent of increase in these 
rates in Massachusetts and Mary- 
land. Since 1927, the year compul- 
sory insurance became effective, 
they have increased 38 percent in 
Massachusetts. In Maryland, they 
have increased 17 percent. In other 
words, the rate of increase has 
been twice as great in Massachu- 
setts as in Maryland. And I might 
remind you that the Massachusetts 
rates have been so inadequate that 
small companies have gone to the 
wall and the companies that sur- 
vive are attacking the present rate 
in the courts as being inadequate 
to the extent of 14 percent. 

In the face of this record, isn’t it 
naive to believe that politics, as far 
as compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is concerned, will be much 
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different in Maryland or New York 
or New Jersey than they have been 
in Massachusetts. The family car is 
a very personal matter. When you 
legislate about it, you are legislat- 
ing about most of the people. I care 
not how perfect a law may be when 
it is enacted, there is not the slight- 
est evidence that it will not be 
subjected to the same political pres- 
sures that have afflicted the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory insurance law, 
from the year it became effective 
down to this minute. I am unable, 
therefore, to put my faith in the 
promises and hypotheses of those 
who say: “We will do it differently 
—and better.” 


New York Law 


Now let us examine, very briefly, 
the performance of the security 
type motor vehicle safety responsi- 
bility laws. Thirty-seven states have 
enacted this type of statute to date, 
of which number nine became ef- 
fective last year, one will become 
effective this year, and two will 
take effect early next year. In only 
one of the larger states has the law 
been in operation as long as 10 
years, that state being New York. I 
shall, therefore, use the experience 
in New York as offering the closest 
possible basis of comparison with 
the performance of the Massachu- 
setts compulsory statute. 

The most recent year for which 
complete statistics are available is 
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1950. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles for that 
year shows that 94 percent of the 
motor vehicle owners whose cars 
were involved in reportable acci- 
dents under the New York safety 
responsibility law carried automo- 
bile liability insurance. This means 
that 94 percent of the people who 
suffered personal injuries or prop- 
erty damage as a result of motor 
vehicle accidents were protected 
against economic losses by insur- 
ance alone. But that was not the 
only protection the people of New 
York had under their safety re- 
sponsibility law. 

In the same year, according to 
the same official report, 7,200 un- 
insured motorists deposited $1,300,- 
000 with the Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles to cover damage claims 
resulting from automobile accidents 
in which they were involved. But 
even this, plus the preponderant 
percentage of insured cars, was not 
all. In addition, other uninsured 
motorists filed nearly 22,500 duly 
executed releases with the commis- 
sioner, showing that they had set- 
tled their claims under the state’s 
security type safety responsibility 
law. 

Thus we find that under the se- 
curity type safety responsibility law 
there is a gap of something less 
than 6 percent between actual pub- 
lic protection against economic loss 
and 100 percent protection, as 
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compared with approximately 50 
percent under the only existing 
compulsory insurance law. The pro- 
ponents of compulsory insurance 
promptly claim, however, that some 
of the exclusions that apply to the 
Massachusetts law also apply to 
safety responsibility laws. They 
also declare that compulsory insur- 
ance can be broadened to cover 
property damage. 


Less PROTECTION 


As regards certain of the exclu- 
sions I mentioned, their claim is 
substantially correct. It is not cor- 
rect, however, in the case of such 
very important exclusions as acci- 
dents caused by cars from other 
states or accidents that occur off of 
the public domain. Those two ex- 
clusions account for a very substan- 
tial number of accidents in all 
states. As regards broadening com- 
pulsory insurance to cover property 
damage, it may be conceded that 
this probably would be done. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the 
legislature of Massachusetts has 
never been willing to go that far. 

However, in order to bring the 
contrast between compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance and the security 
type safety responsibility laws down 
to the closest possible basis, let us 
set aside the fact that the Massa- 
chusetts statute does not cover 
property damage accidents and 
concede that certain of the other 
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exclusions mentioned apply at least 
partially to both kinds of law. We 
still find that compulsory insurance 
in Massachusetts provides far less 
protection than New York’s safety 
responsibility law. 

Point No. 2. Is either law capable 
of doing more than treat a symptom 
of the basic disease, which is motor 
vehicle accidents themselves? 


Quick Loox 


I say, no. I shall discuss this point 
briefly because considerable of 


what I have already said clearly 
demonstrates, it seems to me, that 
the shockingly grave problem of 
human safety and property security 
on our streets and highways can 
only be solved by adequate traffic 


laws sternly enforced. However, 
let’s take a quick look at the two 
kinds of laws we have been dis- 
cussing. 

With comparatively minor varia- 
tion from state to state, the safety 
responsibility laws now in effect 
generally provide as follows: 

Within 10 days after an accident 
that results in death or bodily injury 
to a person or property damage in 
excess of $100, the operator of 
every car involved must file a writ- 
ten report with the administrator of 
the law, regardless of who may 
have been at fault. If the owner or 
operator of a car so involved had 
in effect, at the time of the acci- 
dent, any form of insurance that 
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would cover damage claims arising 
out of the accident, up to $11,000, 
that owner or operator is not sub- 
ject to the remaining provisions of 
the safety responsibility law. 

If the owner or operator of a car 
so involved did not have the proper 
kind of insurance in effect at the 
time of the accident, the owner is 
required to deposit with the com- 
missioner sufficient collateral to 
cover the damage for which he_or 
she may be liable, up to $11,000. 
Such owner is given 60 days from 
the date the accident report was 
received to post the collateral, ob- 
tain a signed release from liability, 
obtain a final court order of non- 
liability, or execute a duly ac- 
knowledged written agreement pro- 
viding for the payment of claims. 
If the owner does not satisfy the 
law in one of these ways within the 
60-day period, his or her privileges 
to own or operate a motor vehicle 
are suspended until the law is satis- 
fied, or one year has elapsed with- 
out court action for damages being 


filed. 


Pusiic PROTECTED 


While the security type safety re- 
sponsibility law does not compel a 
motor vehicle owner or operator to 
insure, the great majority of them 
quickly find that insurance is the 
least expensive and simplest means 
of protecting their motoring privi- 
leges. As the experience in New 
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York proves, a great many who do 
not insure manage to satisfy the 
law by depositing collateral or set- 
tling their claims within 60 days. 
The public is thus protected in 
several ways. 

The only existing compulsory in- 
surance law provides, in effect, that 
the owner of a motor vehicle must 
possess bodily injury insurance be- 
fore license plates may be issued 
permitting him to put his vehicle 
on the public streets and highways. 
That sounds good, it sounds “com- 
plete”; but as I have previously 
shown, it is not as “complete” as it 
sounds, or nearly as complete as a 
modern safety responsibility law. 
Furthermore, when the people in- 
sure voluntarily, to protect them- 
selves against the sudden loss of 
all motoring privileges under a 
safety responsibility law, they in- 
sure more completely. 

The experience of Massachusetts 
has demonstrated that when the 
people are told they must insure, a 
great many insure only to the ex- 
tent that the law specifically re- 
quires. Thus, for instance, the per- 
centage of motorists who carry 
insurance protection for guests who 
are riding in their car is consider- 
ably lower in Massachusetts than 
the balance of the country. I am 
conscious of the fact that those who 
are promoting compulsory insur- 
ance declare their law will correct 
all such conditions. Massachusetts 
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started out with the same firm be- 
lief, but actually had to remove 
that kind of protection from its 
statute to pacify an indignant 
public. 

In addition, safety responsibility 
laws apply to accidents wherever 
they happen—on private property 
as well as public highways, and in 
distant states that have safety re- 
sponsibility laws. The insurance 
motorists carry under these circum- 
stances is similarly complete. Of 
course, the proponents of compul- 
sory insurance say they will take 
care of all of this in “the perfect 
law,” but Massachusetts has shown 
that the “perfect law” is extremely 
difficult to write in the first instance 
and almost impossible to maintain 
into the future. 

There is an incentive for safe 
driving in the modern safety re- 
sponsibility law. It is this: if in- 
sured motorists are involved in 
repeated accidents, the insurance 
companies most certainly will re- 
fuse to renew their policies. When 
that occurs, such motorists are off 
the road unless they are prepared 
to repeatedly deposit as much as 
$11,000 to meet damage claims. In 
Massachusetts, the insurance com- 
panies may appeal to the state au- 
thorities for relief from the neces- 
sity of writing insurance for ac- 
cident repeaters and, I am in- 
formed, such relief is granted in a 
number of cases. I think it is obvi- 
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ous, however, that the automatic 
feature of the safety responsibility 
law gives the state a quicker and 
more positive means of putting the 
habitual accident causer off the 
road if this important feature of the 
statute is adequately applied. 


Economic SYMPTOM 


It is obvious, however, that both 
types of statutes were enacted pri- 
marily to protect the public against 
economic losses due to motor vehi- 
cle accidents. To believe that either 
law will cure, or even substantially 
improve, the disease that produces 
the economic symptom is to indulge 
in wishful thinking and public de- 
ception, however good one’s inten- 
tions may be. I make no such claim. 
And this brings me to the third, 
and last, point in this discussion. 

Point No. 3. Until the highway ac- 
cident disease itself has been cured, 
will the economic symptom remain 
relatively unchanged? 

I have said that it will. I am un- 
able to understand how anyone 
could believe otherwise. I am 
equally unable to understand why, 
in the face of the terrifying evi- 
dence that multiplies all around us, 
those who are in a position to know 
the facts, shrink from performing 
the major operation which alone 
can cure the symptom, or at least 
reduce it to a point where sound 
measures, short of unworkable and 
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chaos-producing compulsion, will 
dry it up. 

It seems to me that the editor of 
a New York newspaper hit the nail 
on the head when, in an editorial 
that discussed proposed compul- 
sory automobile insurance and com- 
pulsory motor vehicle inspection 
laws, he wrote this sound advice: 

“But neither of the proposed 
measures goes to the root of the 
problem of reducing automobile fa- 
talities. . . . That root is the driver, 
the man who kills and maims thou- 
sands of people annually, even 
though his car is in perfect condi- 
tion mechanically and he carries 
ample insurance. Of what consola- 
tion is it to know that the car 
which killed your loved one was in 
first rate condition? Or what solace 
is a check from an insurance com- 
pany? The victim of the accident is 
no less dead. . . . Not until unfit 
drivers are taken off the roads and 
more severe penalties are imposed 
on other violators, can we hope to 
bring the greatest mass killer of 
modern times under control.” 


PERTINENT QUESTION 


The editor of another newspa- 
per, in another state, had like 
thoughts, but he also asked a very 
pertinent question. Why are acci- 
dent repeaters permitted to remain 
on the road? That question cuts 
squarely into the deep roots of the 
highway accident disease. Let me 
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quote you just a small part of what 
the editorial said, which was ap- 
propriately entitled, “Why No- 
body’s Safe On the Road”: 

“Have you wondered why the 
cost of automobile accident insur- 
ance goes up each year? 

“One of the reasons can be found 
in the case history of John Ross... . 
On the night of February 5, taking 
a turn too fast, he shot off the road, 
swerved back and skidded into and 
wrecked a car in which three 


women were riding. . . . The state 
police produced a copy of Ross’s 
police record. ‘Just another smash- 
up,” you say, ‘perhaps unavoidabl 
Let’s look at the record: 

“March 21, 1944—fined $5 for 
careless driving; May 5, 1946— 
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fined $10 for speeding; May 10, 
1948—fined $15 for reckless driv- 
ing; June 18, 1948—license revoked 
as habitual violator; July 9, 1948— 
car registration revoked; August 
16, 1948—registration restored; Au- 
gust 17, 1948—driver’s license re- 
stored; February 19, 1949—fined 
$10 for speeding; May 13, 1949— 
license revoked as habitual viola- 
tor; June 15, 1949—license restored; 
February 14, 1952—fined $50 and 
license suspended indefinitely with 
recommendation for permanent 
revocation. 

“How did Ross get his license 
(and) auto registration restored? 
Who helped put him back behind 
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a wheel, one month after his license 
was revoked (again)? . . . Magis- 
trate Disbrow now suggests that 
the blacklisting be permanent. How 
‘permanent’ is revocation likely to 
be? Isn’t jail the place where a 
three-timer can think things out?” 

It is unnecessary for me to an- 
swer any of those questions. You 
know who puts the habitual viola- 
tors back on the road after the 
police have put them off. You know 
that jail is the place for the habitual 
violator. You know that stiff fines 
are the only preventive for habitual 
violations. You know that the case 
I have just read is not an isolated 
exception. You know that the files 
of the courts, the police depart- 
ments and the insurance companies 
are filled with them. 


SHOCKING THING 


The statistics of every state in 
the nation confirm these truths. It 
was a shocking thing to read one 
day last September that the mil- 
lionth American boy to die in all 
of the wars this country has fought 
in 175 years, had fallen on a Ko- 
rean battlefield. A greater shock 
came three months later, when the 
millionth person to be killed by 
motor vehicles in this country was 
struck down. Thus it took motor 
vehicles only a little more than 50 
years to equal the gory record of 
war—and there is reason to believe 
that the automobile has passed war 
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by this time. As regards the number 
of persons injured in street and 
highway accidents, no one knows 
the true figure; we only know that 
it is something in excess of 35,000,- 
000 men, women and _ children, 
many of whom are maimed or crip- 
pled for life. And the killing and 
maiming goes on with increasing 
momentum. 

There is only one way to protect 
the American people against the 
results of motor vehicle accidents, 
physically as well as economically. 
It is to make the motor vehicle 
laws of every state fit the enormity 
of the problem that is before us, 
and enforce those laws so vigorous- 
ly and so fearlessly that no one will 
dare violate them. We are dealing 
with a killer, and as a killer it must 
be handled. That means a lot of 
things. 

It means more police, with in- 
structions to arrest offenders re- 
gardless of who they may be. It 
means courts that will scrupulously 
make the sentence fit the crime. It 
means jail sentences for drivers 


who won't obey the law. It means 
the suspension and revocation of 
licenses and registrations, and it 
means keeping them suspended 
and revoked, to the end that the 
mad dogs of the highways shall be 
banished permanently for the safe- 
ty of everyone, including them- 
selves. It means giving all of the 
facts to the public so honestly and 
consistently that no person will 
dare attempt to reduce a sentence 
or pull strings to have a revoked 
or suspended privilege restored. 

I say to you that anything less 
will not correct the economic prob- 
lem of motor vehicle accidents and 
may well intensify the physical 
problem. Even if compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance were capable of 
doing all of the things its support- 
ers promise—and I hope I have 
shown that it won’t—its enactment 
in other states will do nothing more 
than underwrite a national tragedy. 
That would be the greatest of all 
tragedies. I hope we shall never let 
it happen—just for the want of a 
horseshoe nail. 


Announcement 


Good Housekeeping is publishing two articles giving its readers facts about 
automobile liability insurance in its July and August issues. The articles, part 


of a series running in the magazine to ac 
insurance in family security, were written 


—_ women with the importance of 
y the well known writer, Richard L. 


Frey. The public relations staff of the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies assisted Mr. Frey in the preparation of the articles, the first of which will 
be on the newsstands in the latter part of June and the second a month later. 
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. .. ACCIDENT 
Rare Bird. In Pahokee, Fla., a hunter 
explained how he happened to shoot 
another hunter who was observing 
things from a nearby tree: “I mistook 
his polka-dot shirt for a turkey gob- 
bler.” 


... AUTOMOBILE 
Hard To Convince. A New York motor- 
ist on his way to court to pay a $15 
fine for having driven a car a week 
earlier without a license was stopped 
by a policeman and handed a sum- 
mons. The grounds: Driving without 
a license . . . Double Cross. A male 
driver in Tulsa, Oklahoma, complained 
to the police after he had driven his 
car into that of the woman driving 
ahead of him: “She signaled she was 
going to turn right, and then she 
turned right.” 


... BURGLARY & THEFT 
Lead Pipe Pinch. A resident of Man- 
chester, England, was given a jail term 
of three months. His trouble: He had 
to pay a month-old fine for stealing a 
lead pipe, and the only way he knew 
how to raise the money was to go 
out and steal another lead pipe... 
Joining the Opposition. A patrolman in 
Springfield, Mass., who had received 
three commendations for apprehend- 
ing robbers was handed 30 months in 
jail for robbery . . . Sow’s Ear? A 
woman in Menasha, Wis., who had 
lost her pocketbook with $500 in it, 
received it in the mail a few days 
later, counted $1,810 in bills . 
Never Say Die. A man was arrested 
in Evanston, IIl., for stealing the same 
portable radio three times. His ex- 
planation, “I just love that radio.” 


... FIDELITY & SURETY 
Pig In a Poke. A man in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, who had picked a name at 
random from the phone book to sign 
a bogus check was informed by the 
police that he had selected the 
county’s prosecuting attorney. 


... FIRE 
Man Proposes. The fire chief in Hobbs, 
N. Mex., closed down his entire de- 
partment for two days, warned towns- 
people: “Positively no fires allowed.” 


. »» MISCELLANEOUS 
Any Port In A Storm. The driver of 
a creamery truck which was stalled 
in a 29°-below-zero blizzard outside 
Alice, N. D., took refuge in the insu- 
lated refrigerator compartment of his 
truck, and was quite comfortable. 
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